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ATHENS: A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


orarihv In these studies practical utility was not aimed at, 
grap y- vnnth to take his nla.rf» 


S purpose was the fitting of the youth to take his place in 

he public affairs of the city ; thus, skill in writing or special 
skill in music was not sought, but rather deprecated as 
involving a loss of time which might be devoted to more 
important pursuits. The education of the Athenian was not, 
as too often with us, considered to be complete with 
adolescence ; grown men pursued their physical training i n 
the gymnasium ; the education of the citizen was continued 
in the ekklesia and the theatre ; the whole of life to the 
Athenian was an education. 

With the rise of the empire, education took a new turn, in 
harmony with the new social ideal, in favour of the individual ; 
but though the new education no doubt produced much 
valuable thought and speculation, its outcome in practical 
life was solely of negative value and its course decadent. 

The one prime and ingrained defect in all Greek systems 
and ideals of education, is one that is common to the whole 
social system of the Greek states and may indeed be viewed 
as the efficient cause of its collapse — the persistent misprising 
of manual labour as beneath the dignity of the citizen and 
the fit and proper province only of the slave. The civilisation 
of the City State was essentially aristocratic and exclusive, 
and never reached even a glimmering of the Christian idea 
of the fundamental equality of man. Even Plato, most lofty 
of philosophers, forsaking his master Socrates, follows with 
the stream and denies to the handcraftsman and merchant 
the full attributes of a noble manhood. The aristocratic spirit 
of superiority is indeed deep ingrained in the human race ; 
by an inveterate persistence of tradition nobility of intellect 
is still rated above nobility of soul. Scarcely, even now, 
have we recognised the fundamental place of manual labour, 
in all its humility, as the true basis of economic, social and 
educational stability, its true value in the hierarchy of 
human worth. 










By Miss C. L. Maynard. 

( Continued from page 497.) 

BUT let us turn for a short time to consider the marked 
practical division that has prevailed in the past between 
the education of the girl and the boy. In spite of endless 
mistakes, of wretched methods of instruction, of the rough 
and most uncultivating surroundings of too many of our 
schools, the aim and direction of the education of the boy 
has been along the true lines, while that of the girl has 
usually not even sought it, but has been conducted with the 
utmost haste, superficiality, and weakness, a hollow blank 
being contentedly allowed to exist within, so long as the 
exterior bears the appearance of gentleness and refinement. 
Now why is this? Have we not in each case a mind to 
cultivate, in each case the same resources with which to 
accomplish it, and the same, or nearly the same, dangers 
to apprehend ? The answers to such questions as these class 
themselves almost without variation under two distinct heads: 
either that the woman is not capable of cultivation in its true 
sense, and therefore it is lost upon her, or that she does not 
need it, for the duties to which in after life she will be called 
being different to those of the man, she is better prepared 
for them by a different line of education. 

The second of these is a serious objection that deserves 
careful attention ; but let us revert in few words to the 
first, i.e that cultivation is here thrown away. Our only 
answer is an appeal to existence, that we know it is not. 
We meet with women whose powers have been drawn out, 
whose ideas have been awakened, who, in short, have een 
and are “ cultivated,” and we know that whatever they touc 
will go rightly and well, and that a true estimate ot t eir 
own powers at once keeps them back from . intrusion 
subjects beyond their help ; and where their in uenc 
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the cultivation of the intellect. 


, 1oQ them to go forward, if need be, against all 
avail, ena the general they read the particular, 

hy becomeS Wider and m ° re en ' ightened ' and 

they f are delivered by the range of thetr view from prejudice 
and intolerance, which are peculiarly the inheritance of the 

narrow-minded. 

On the other hand, we meet with women, and meet them, 
alas 1 constantly, who with all advantage oi birth, and be- 
neath some grace of exterior bearing, are, w e confess, distinctly 
uncultured. The undertakings they attempt are done in a 
confused, hurried manner, often with even the most imperfect 
idea of the end aimed at. On subjects of wide interest they 
offer perhaps the most hasty and crude remarks, and then, 
feeling their own incapacity, and hopeless of remedying it, 
take refuge not only in silence but absolute inattention, 
waiting till the conversation veers round to some trifling 
theme or some domestic incident, when their interest at once 
revives. To such, a general statement is nothing apart from 
the particular example. A single case of distress brought 
before their eyes may be met at once by kindest and most 
prompt alleviation, but suffering threatened or even present 
over some wild field of labour, or the operation of an evil 
law producing by hundreds cases parallel in misery to the 
one they have seen — these fail to evoke the least response. 
Labour and generosity may be spent for years in remedying 
isolated effects, but the cause producing them in the back- 
ground is never thought on or heeded. It is in this way 
that certain habits of mind are formed, grooves in which 
thought is wont to travel, and which it becomes fairly im- 
possible after a time to alter. The kind heart may from 
time to time break all bounds, but opinions and ideas are 
nailed fast, and a fresh conclusion, even if deduced in a 
straight line from admitted premises, is received with suspicion 
if not at once denied. 


I do not wish to be cynical, but surely a character such 
as this is not over-drawn ; on the contrary, I believe we 
meet with them so constantly that they fail to strike us as 
unusual, and the faulty elements are mingled with impulses 
so warm, so kindly, so consistent, that the heart excuses 
the head, and we have but little wish to blame them. 
is not just now the point ; we only wish to prove that there 
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is a difference between a woman cultivator! - IT ~7~~ 
a difference felt in a marked yet nerlrm ° uncultlvate d, 
through all her surroundings down to thV^™ ^ manner 

But the second objection, thTnl delaUs - 

different lives before thern, ne'ed ££ 

,s one of far more we, gh,, and has in it an elLent ofZh 
to which we must do justice. Surely we can 
with the feeling that points to the over-driven hurry te 
which the life of our men is tending, and wistfully asks 
must we share in it also? Look at the ever-rising exami’ 
nations for civil, military, and naval service ; look at the 
deeply engrossed lives of the lawyer and the merchant— 
our girls, at least, to whom the objects are debarred may 
be kept widely clear of this race for position, this strain 
that often proves too much for mind and body. There are 
other good things in the world beside learning, and if the 
man represents the ceaseless activity and progress of our 
race, let the woman represent its ground of steadiness and 
balance, its abiding hold on principles that never fail, on 
affections that never wear out — the one calm spot amid the 
hurry and confusion of life. 

But here pause for a moment, and think whether cultivation 
means anything antagonistic to this. Technical education 
for some particular profession is not in itself cultivation, 
although, of course, it will help toward it. It is something 
that lies deeper than that ; something that becomes incor- 
porated into the mind as a part of itself, and effects ever 
after the way in which it receives, acts, and judges; some- 
thing that may be met with in the most quiet life, and omitted 
in the most stirring. The strain, you remember, is not laid 
on the memory only, but on the whole intellect ; and it it 
is found that the girl is mentally and physically weaker 
than the boy, let us, recurring to our former illustration, 
say that her house must be smaller than his, of less material, 
and less varied in structure. Be it so; only be sure it is a 
house, a firm one, too, that will enduie the strain o v 
and weather. She has no easier a path in life t an 
brother for which to prepare; less isolated effort, ut .J* . ' 

continuous pressure, more need for self-contro 1,1 , su . ’ 
for occupation in loneliness, for imagination an ... 

in spreading interest and comfort, for wis om m ^ 
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nf others, and giving counsel in disappoint. 

the exertions of t . g the task before her , and though 

mentand pe p y if strong enough, make efforts in all 
these*" directions, they must surely slacken and fail if 

““BTlTri^eaT'o^'objection to the end, as it takes a 
higher tone. We speak not of the vain and frivolous it says; 
j sp eak not even of those who are careful, dutiful, and 
loving in the world of moral right and wrong; we speak of 
those called by the high name of Christian, of those to whom 
choice and experiment are over, being merged in the motto, 
“This one thing I do,” of a life that has once for all found 
its Master, and is held in readiness either to do or to suffer 
for His sake. There are but two possible paths in life, the 
married and the single, and for hearts such as these the lines 
of both are clearly marked out. The wife to be gentle, 
obedient, faithful, a background of peace and rest in the busy 
life of her husband, a wise mistress to her household, a loving 
mother to her children, keeping their growing bodies in health 
by prudent regulations, and storing their minds with religious 
truths, firmly backed by the patience and love of her daily 
example. As they grow up she tends them in sickness, clings 
to them when parted, forgives them when erring, and for 
ever represents to them the purity of unalterable affection. 

For the unmarried woman the path, if a little more varied, 
is equally clear. We are distinctly told that she is free to 
“care for the things of the Lord,” at the cost of personal 
sacrifices, such as would not be right in the married, whose life 
is so firmly linked to that of another. She has her special 
inheritance in this world, a legacy left her by the Lord 
Himself — the poor, the sick, the widow, the orphan, and the 
outcast. Little learning indeed is needed here ; some of the 
work is rough, and our natural sensitiveness needs no culti- 
vation to make the contact harder, or the contrast greater 
between the actual and the ideal. Give us a heart overflowing 
with kindness, a patience never wearied, a penetrating g°° 
sense to distinguish between the “real^fcase” and the imp° s ^ r ’ 
and you may take all the rest. Those who do not feel t 
behest laid upon them may spend their time on intellect^ 
subjects which have no doubt their uses and attractions, ^ 
for us who have had but a glimpse into the mass of sin, mi ser ! 
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cruelty, and hopelessness that lies bZZZZ 
lot is cast— to help, however feebly to ail ° Ur V f ry feet> 0Ur 
to make our little circles of light shL llTt c 6 SUfferi "S' 
of ignorance, plucking from death one by oneth^ " lght 

to be its appointed prey. What life can . SG , Who seemed 
better? What life is more truly fitting f, ve have th at is 
Lord Jesus ? Y Mtmg f ° r a dlscl Ple of the 

As we hear such words we are ready to echo m . 
could be better r The chosen sphere^ Tihe ChtchT' 1 

the first ages has been such as this, and i, remains thet™” 

and obvious field to this day. “To the nnnr *v, n , 

, , „ ., . .. y . me P°or the Gospel is 

preached, was the starting point, and the poor, whether it be 

the poor in health, money, hope, or friends, are its most willinv 
hearers still. The prison, the reformatory, the hospital the 
refuge, these are the hard lines of work ; where the State stands 
aside and can do no more, where even the strong force of human 
benevolence shrinks back disappointed, it is there that the 
Church holds her ground, glorying in the freedom of the 
message entrusted to her charge, and in the “signs and 
wonders ” wrought by the supernatural power that accompanies 
it. Then there is the nursery of little children, the schoolroom 
of the poor, the cottage bedside of the crippled or the suffering 
— these are the more encouraging and more happy fields of 
labour, and these, too, have been claimed and held by the 
disciples of Christ. The work might well be increased tenfold, 
but in each direction it has been attempted, and some solid 
result has been attained. 

But is this all that was intended? We know that in enu- 
merating these things we have not included all the world, 
and the legacy of our Lord is without compromise, “ The 
field is the world,” “ Go ye into all the world. What of 
the well-born, the refined, the rich, the young, the success- 
ful, the ambitious ? What of those who have all life before 
them, and all its powers at command, who want directing, 
not comforting ? In our Lord’s own words there is far more 
of rule for the living than of hope for the dying, and shall 
we leave the strong day-labourer, or the clever mechanic, 
to go on his course of carelessness till we meet him in t e 
hospital ward with but a few days to live? Yet this is ut 
one of the simpler cases — what of the Government, w a 

the literature, what of the whole tide of the course of this 
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. altogether untouched ? In days of 

world -Should .t be ion an unhesitating yes .and I men 

old there was to this q ^ . g go danger ous and difficult 

a nd women shut oui walls a nd stronger rules and 

to deal with be ^'" his ' day something of the same course is 
discipline ; and t noW folly convinced that it is not 

tempting, though v ‘ men the subject has solved itself, 
right. Happily, current of life as they find it. they 

Forced to ming ‘ rhHstianity with them into every depart- 
have carried thetr Christian, ^ ^ Par|ja 

ment , ? nd " e , - s chair , in the settler's camp, in the 
m ent, in the p in the trench of the besieger, and 

• ra the”workshop of the mechanic. Into every lawful occu- 
,n the wor ' , linch of s kill and industry it has penetrated, 
pation, every ^ ^ ^ goodness> putting to flight oppres- 

carryingw S „ Knowledge is power,” and where 

Christtanhy shrinks from associating itself with knowledge, 
thereat must resign one of its most obvious means of m- 

"Tufthough men have been thus as it were involuntarily 
L i into the battle, have not women kept up something 
^Mhe o d spirUI Finding the world so bard to work in 
wi*W have they not willingly shut thetr eyes to a large 
nart of their responsibilities? Have they not shrunk back 
Lo a field of labour which though immeasurably vast and 
important in itself, taxes but a small part of the versatile 
and finely-set abilities with which they have be en endo^e , 

and for which they must one day render account . H ) 

“t powers specify their own wh ^ 

fearful of claiming or of using r A field that i. h ^ ^ 

theirs only, and where if they do not help, no struct ion 

be done? Think of our schools, and all places the 

for girls, whether the high schools or private, do f 

national and village schools. The future of the wo post 

England lies in a great measure in their hands, a 3^ be 

of importance in them will, by a careful sitting _ P otea ch. 
filled by those most thoroughly taught and most we m ay 

Should we not enter the lists, and so fit ourseh es secU larh' 
win such posts in fair field ? Already we lament e aki n f> 

ing tendency of so many of the best (intellectua t0 s hriri 
of these schools, and already Christian parents beg 
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from them. This will become more 

why ? Whose fault is it ? It i s our , , more the ca se, and 

fixed on working for the poor we’w^n Wth ° Ur hearts 
subject to slip from us; we have been com d !° We ? the whole 
superficial cultivation that feels itself i na ^ WUb a thin and 
as soon as it comes into contact with that , v^. 6 and inferi or 
we have foolishly wandered far to find ourseT- ls substantia fi 
those appointed for us lay at our very doorstep** 
too strange, we hear it said, and no one counts lfficult ’ 
mission-work for Christ. Yet we admit the infl, h tme 
positions as incalculable. And they can be 
the recognized standards now open to us, the degrees granted 
by London University or the legalized examinations of the 
University of Cambridge, we could fit ourselves for ioininu 
honourably in such labour. “Knowledge is power” I 
say, and there are plenty, plenty of competitors’ so 
that unless we courageously take our place here, thousands 
of young hearts in the plastic years of life must work out 
their hazardous way without our help. 

Again, think of the School Boards, of the committees and 
governing bodies of public institutions, to so many of which 
women are eligible. With more leisure than the men that 
compose them, why are they so seldom there ? Either be- 
cause they have but slight interest in the object and its means 
of existence, or because the vague, unbusiness-like way in 
which they would take part, would render their presence 
valueless. Both these reasons are due, I believe, to no irreme- 
dial defect ; for their help, where intelligently given, has 
proved most effective and thorough ; but to want of culti- 
vation, for, once more, “Knowledge is power,” and comes 
by its own simple unhelped weight to a toremost and a 
worthy place. 


But leaving public business, think of the home, of woman s 
own undisputed sphere, a region where she has done so 
much that it seems almost ungrateful to complain ; yet e\ en 
here, surely there is much very much of silent failure, which 
she only confesses to herself in sad hours of disappointment. 
There must be intelligent appreciation ; there must be interest 
in public questions of moment ; there must be some sort o rea 
companionship before the strength of the man is double y 
that of his wife, and he comes forth to his labour \w 
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. i rleared bv^alm converse as his body is refreshed by 
ml " d t or th i s something more than unswerving affection 
.Tteded and .ha. is, Cultivation. With the children, , he 
want of it fares worse, for youth is apt to be both pene- 
trating and intolerant. How soon the schoolboy sees the 
limit of a mother’s aims, and the narrow basis from which 
her judgments spring ! Strong in daring and perverse of 
will, he makes this to himself a sort of excuse in set- 
ting aside her wishes, where she would fain (and could no 
doubt rightly) be his guide and councillor still. Prejudiced 
enough himself, he yet despises it in another, and though 
he may be too well trained to express it by word, he yet 
keeps aloof and becomes increasingly reserved, and fights 
his battles, whether to be lost or won, all by himself. 

These things should not be — nay, were not intended of 
God when he organized the family, and they need not be 
— if we but rise to meet the pressing demand. A leading 
French writer of the present day has said, in comparing the 
growth of Atheism in the several countries of Europe, “ It 
is impossible at present it should spread in England as it 
has in France, for woman there still believes in religion, and 
she sits by the cradle, poisoning the stream of national life 
at the very fountain-head.” Could we have better praise ? 
If we have done so much already, could we not do more ? 
If we have preserved throughout our land the prevalent 
form of its godliness ; if its Sundays, its churches, its books, 
are due to these sincere efforts, however weak, would not 


a more enlightened direction to those efforts inspire it with 
living power, and spread its influence to dark places still 
practically in heathenism ? Remember, it is these children 
at our knee who are the senators, the professors, the ministers, 
the judges, the schoolmasters of the future. To them all 
Church and State must be confided, and they will carry 
through life as an integrant part of themselves the bias we 
ha\e given them, and the judgments we have taught them 
to form. Can we by natural instinct be faithful to a trust 
so solemn as this r Can it even be filled by prayer, and by 
education purely religious ? I think not. God has everywhere 
charged us to use means, and has faithfully warned us that 
w at we sow we shall reap, and the boy will never unfeign ec ^y 
accept our creed, and steadily conquer his self-will for our 
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II vvc nave nut 


mm to nave conncience in 


principles, _ 

our judgment, and to respect our criticism. 

There are yet many other fields for labour in Home and 
Foreign Mission work of all kinds, but I will touch on only 
one more, one in which we can all unite, and which demands 
cultivation as the heritage of all, of those who work among 
the poor, as well as of those who work among the educated 
classes — and that field is our current Literature. In days 
of old when women in general either could not or would 
not read, its tone was low, its sentiments rough, and the very 
expressions of virtue, beauty and sound good sense were 
mingled with coarseness, such as we see to this day in our 
Shakespeare. But now when women constitute a considerable 
portion of the reading public, when every article in every paper 
is liable to meet their eye, the whole tone is heightened, 
and the customary expressions even of the beginning of last 
century would not be tolerated by the nation for a day. Once 
more, I say, having done so much, could we not do more ? 
We have failed to recognize perhaps how much we have 
effected in time past, and therefore have been slow to take 
any interest in a subject so vast and so complicated; occupied 
in other spheres where we do in some measure feel our power, 
we have sunk before it in hopeless silence, leaving it to take 
its own course. This is not courage, this is not truth, this 
is not consciously acting as “ The salt of the world,” whose 
one duty it is to keep its surroundings pure and clean. The 
influence exerted is very gradual, but it is none the less 
real. What has been done already, has been done chiefly 
if not entirely by the force of womanly instinct, what remains 
to be done must be done by cultivation, for our foes are 
more subtle now, and have altogether dropped the garb that 
offended us. There is in the long run no power stronger 
in a nation than its Literature, daily arising and daily passing, 
F is a friend worthy our keenest interest and best support, 
ener ny worthy our most persistent warfare. Should it 
j e as ked, But how can we do this, for we cannot all write ? 

'vould answer, only by two things : by right training to 
ma e our judgments worthy of respect, our praise and our 
well-founded and true; and, secondly, to adopt this 
re ^ ec *. as one under our charge, and for which we are 

P°nsible. That is enough ; no need to write. The 

V0L - vl-ko. 8. Qq 
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— T^has g iven to the woman over the 

mysterious power . A.° ly as individually, and we fail alto- 
man is as true coll ^ honour if we spare to take our 
gether of our duty as the upholder of a nation’s 

steady though P rdian c f a nation’s purity, 
standard of rign , ^ ad these fl e ids of work, whether 

But let me c ose. nQt Been instinct, it has not been 

public or P nv ® ®* goodwill that has failed. These have 

desire, .t has not been go^ ^ ^ ^ fee thankfu , indeed 

to the U resuTt e as we look round to-day on Christian England. 
But we want more. The failures are due to rgnorance with 
finis varied consequences, and ignorance can be remedied 
There is a “ Heathen England as well as a Christian, and 

*a. not only among the poor 

higher and more refined classes. During the last fifteen yeais 
thl progress of education has been great, both as to the area 
t covers and the quality given; the next fifteen years will 
bring to light the result of these efforts on the nation at large 
Now is the time to act, for indifference will be attended with 
far greater results than hitherto. Any sort of cultivation 
begun and carried on apart from religion is a strong and 
versatile power, which we too must be strong and skilfu o 
meet. But this is not beyond hope; daily exercise and 
strenuous effort will make us strong, fine discernments an 
correct judgments will make us skilful, and though we may 
feel utterly distrustful of our exertions amid the tide o 
forgetfulness of God, we shall surely leave some mar 

He will own. , , 

“Go ye into all the world,” sounds ever in our ears, * 
a portion of that world is ours and ours only, and it wi 
required at our hands. “Lo, I am with you alway, ^ 
correlative statement, and if obedience to the comma 11 
coupled with faith in the promise, we need not u tuna 
fear defeat. 


THE GREAT CLOTHES QUESTION 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Mrs. Alfred Marks. 


Mrs. Woolley’s ideas upon clothes were no less sensible 
than those on education and manners. Your clothes she 
says, are the greatest index of your virtue and discretion 
You ought to proportion your clothes to your shape your 
condition, and your age. In most things “ mediocrity ” is 
the best rule. Mediocria firma. Medio tutissima ibis. Shun 
singularity ; do not altogether oppose « the torrent of the 
fashion.” For example : “ Should you now wear a farthingal, 
or a narrow brim’d hat, with a long crown and a strutting 
ruff, although it is not long these things were in fashion, 
yet now, “ a Jack-pudding could not attract more boys after 
him than would follow you.” 

In the seventeenth century, however, it was not only the 
female sex who sinned in the matter of proportion. Mrs. 
Woolley had, in former days, seen a little man with “ a 
monstrous broad brimm’d hat,” so that she “hath thought 
the hat had walkt alone.” 

Fashions pass, but the fashion of the human heart remains 
the same. Even in the seventeenth century, “ no sooner 
had some of our sex ting’d their faces artificially,” than they 
sent a servant to see what plays were to be acted; but, 
“ being in the Pit, or Box, they mind not how little they 
see, so that they are seen. And some of them dressed as 
though they wished to be taken for something worse than 
they were. 


Mrs. Woolley’s remarks upon tight-lacing might be re- 
printed as a leaflet, by the Rational Dress Society. “ How 
dangerous it is ! ” she exclaims, “ endeavouring by strait- 
lacing to be as slender in the middle as the Strand Maypole 
—which we thus learn had risen like a phoenix from its 
ashes — i s tall in its height. I am sure they are big enoug 



